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EDITORIAL 


Politics Lags Behind Administration 


PUT in several fascinating hours re- 

cently with a group of men whose busi- 

ness it is to study city government. 
Listening to them was like listening to ex- 
plorers returned from Mars. I had thought 
I knew something about cities—my own in 
particular — but I now know 
that I don’t. 

The real work of city govern- 
ment goes on beneath the sur- 
face, performed by experts who 
get — and want — no publicity. 
The limelight is confined to un- 
important figureheads. 

The great trouble with Amer- 
ican cities is that administration 
is at least twenty years ahead 
of political organization. A 
water system, for example, may 
function with great technical 
efficiency, yet be burdened with 
a method of electing officials 
and distributing patronage which is pure 
feudalism. 

We are beginning, however, to learn the 
truth about our cities. There is an exchange 
of ideas going on between professional ad- 
ministrators, and standards of accounting 
are being developed which will make it pos- 
sible for the citizen to compare what he gets 
from his city with what the citizens of other 
cities get from theirs. 

Slowly but perceptibly the citizen is cast- 
ing off his apathy and is discovering that he 
need not remain a helpless victim of stupidly 
corrupt politics. For one thing, the character 
of corruption itself has altered. Petty graft 
has given place to larger arrangements, and 
the great municipality tends to become an 
indistinguishable part of a business system 
which is controlled by interlocking director- 
ates, mutually helpful. 

If I were a young man, wondering upon 
what career to embark, I think I'd give some 
thought to the business of government. It 





seems to me almost a certainty that more 
and more money is going to be spent on 
government. The crude patronage system 
is disappearing, and in its place appears a 
widening opportunity for real merit. The era 
of speculation, with rich prizes for the few 
and a heartbreaking competi- 
tion for the many, seems to 
be nearing its end. We are 
entering a period of consolida- 
tion—a period when some of 
the loose ends of invention, pol- 
itics, and philosophy will be 
gathered into an ordered social 
fabric. In that period there will 
be fewer spectacular rises and 
more solid security. The young 
man who makes a profession of 
city government can _ hardly 
look forward to acquiring a 
yacht and a place on Long Is- 
land. But he will have a good 
chance of steady work, the respect of his 
fellows, and the consciousness of putting his 
days to worthy use. 

I have no fear of so-called “bureaucracy,” 
which some people would have us believe 
is ruining the country. Public employees 
administer numerous services which could 
not easily be dispensed with, and by and 
large they do it more effectively and more 
cheaply than if they were handled by private 
enterprise. 

The time may be coming in this country 
when we shall give to civil service the respect 
which in our foolish past was reserved only 
for the making of quick money. This may 
be only wishful thinking on my part, but 
little things, here and there, make me think 
that it may be so. 


[[rmel Gee O Bris 


EpitoriAL STAFF, 
The Chicago Daily News 
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Editorial Comment 


It’s Nobody's Money 


N OT so long ago the clerk of one of the 

most populous counties in the country 
was caught more than $400,000 short in a tax 
redemption fund which he was supposedly 
holding in trust for the people. The disclos- 
ure came only as a result of the first audit 
made of the office of this particular county 
clerk in the last 64 years. Amazingly enough, 
interspersed with the clerk’s promises to 
make the deficit “good” were such com- 
ments as “It’s nobody’s money” and that 
he could carry it in his hat or park it in a 
shaving mug on the pantry shelf. The in- 
cident had its absurdities when it was re- 
vealed that some of the money had been 
invested in coal “bricks” which the official 
thought were a “good thing” because it was 
rumored that the Governor of Utah was 
behind a law prohibiting the use of any 
other type of fuel in that state. 

Incidents of this type carry a lesson— 
in this case a three-fold one: (1) Audits 
which occur once every 64 years are too 
infrequent—an annual investigation of the 
status of public funds, made independently 
by authority of the legislative body, should 
be the minimum protection accorded to the 
public. (2) Laws which permit the deposit 
of public funds beneath the derby of a 
county official or in an undesignated shav- 
ing mug are inexcusably lax. Regular pro- 
vision should be made by statute, charter, 
or ordinance for minimum standards to be 
met by established institutions as public 
depositories. Where public funds accumulate 
over a considerable period they should be 
earning interest and not allowed to stagnate 
as idle capital. (3) The “checks” and “bal- 
ances” secured by the tradition of independ- 
ently elected officials are often illusory. In 
this case checks and balances became opaque 
shadows and hiding places to obscure in- 
formation which rightfully belongs to the 
public. This lesson is sharpened by the 
note that the defalcating county clerk had 
been his party’s largest vote-getter. 


One Local Governing Body 


Eg tew suggestion of Weaver W. Pangburn 
in his article in this issue that public 
recreation should be governed by a separate 
lay board is intelligible in the light of the 
history of recreation as an infant public 
function struggling for recognition; but we 
believe that the advice to continue this type 
of separate organization is unwise and 
fraught in the long run with dangers to the 
attainable standards of competence, stabil- 
ity, and popular support, not only for the 
whole of community government but for 
recreation itself. And yet whenever impa- 
tient citizens find that some civic job is 
being mismanaged, their first impulse is to 
“take it out of politics” by creating a com- 
mission to run it. This works well for a 
while, but experience shows that the com- 
mission is soon subjected to political pres- 
sure and inevitably the avowed purpose of 
“taking it out of politics” is defeated. To 
split local government in this way detracts 
from the importance of the main governing 
body, by eliciting the special interest of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens in various special func- 
tions thus lessening their interest in the 
community activities as a whole. Citizens 
and officials who are interested in making 
government as a whole more effective and 
responsible as well as more economical can 
have little sympathy with the idea that any 
one function is more sacred or more impor- 
tant than any other function. 

A single important administrative unit in 
each defined area, as suggested by Professor 
William Anderson, is a worthy goal for 
which to strive. Then there would be one 
local government where ten flourish now— 
17,500 units of local government in the 
United States instead of the 175,000 now in 
existence. With all local government func- 
tions centered in one unit under one govern- 
ing body, citizens will know where to place 
responsibility and can demand competent 
management and effective service. The trend 
is toward the integration of local functions. 
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Municipal Recreation for the New Leisure 


By WEAVER W. PANGBURN* 
Staff Member, National Recreation Association, New York 


What people want to do in their leisure time is in sharp contrast 
to what they are doing now, writes Mr. Pangburn, who indicates in 
this article the type of facilities needed and how to provide them. 


NE of the outcomes of the depression 
is a lusty demand for inexpensive 
recreational activities. This has come 

from several sources. First of all the public 
has crowded such facilities as tennis courts, 
golf courses, swimming pools, bathing 
beaches, and community centers, showing 
their inadequacy in number. Part of this 
pressure reflects the retreat from expensive 
country clubs, athletic organizations, and 
summer resorts. Part of it is a reaction 
among the unemployed against idleness. 

In the second place, social and civic 
agencies including parent-teacher associa- 
tions, councils of social agencies, Kiwanis, 
Lions, Rotary and similar clubs, churches, 
playground associations, and chambers of 
commerce have been concerned about the 
idleness of many individuals and have urged 
facilities and guidance for the protection of 
children and the health and morale of young 
people and adults. Particularly have play- 
grounds under competent leadership been 
demanded. 

A third phase of the demand is seen in the 
attention given the new leisure by the press 
and journals of opinion. A flood of maga- 
zine articles and a growing number of books 
have seriously attacked the free time ques- 
tion and have advocated public recreation 
and other activities as necessary to the pub- 
lic weal. 

Throughout these various types of public 
expression runs the settled conviction that 





*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Pangburn received his 
A. B. degree from Bucknell, and an M. A. from 
Harvard. Since 1918 he has held several posi- 
tions with the National Recreation Association, 
particularly that of director of public informa- 
tion, and is the author of numerous magazine 
articles and special publications on recreation. 


leisure is here to stay and possibly in 
greater amount than ever before. 

The depression has also influenced de- 
mand for recreation in another interesting 
respect. In hundreds of communities which 
before the slump had no organized activ- 
ities, schools and other municipal agencies 
have been administering programs financed 
as emergency employment projects by the 
relief administrations. The participants and 
the civic agencies in these communities hav- 
ing had a demonstration of the value and 
popularity of public recreation are concerned 
to have the activities continued on a per- 
manent basis. 


TyYPEs OF RECREATION DEMANDED 


What the public wants especially is shown 
in the overcrowding of certain areas and 
facilities already referred to and the addi- 
tional evidence of recent studies. In the 
Summer of 1933 the National Recreation 
Association made a study of the leisure ac- 
tivities and desires of 5,000 men and women 
representative of a very wide variety of oc- 
cupations in twenty-six communities. What 


‘ these people were doing in their free time 


is suggested in the following list of the ten 
most numerous activities: 


NUMBER 

REPORTING 
ACTIVITIES ACTIVITIES 
Reading newspapers and magazines............ 3,977 
eS Re ey eR REE, 3,955 
Attending the movies.......................... 3,670 
Visiting or entertaining others ..................... 3,445 
Reading books—fiction...... cakunpaniheeattbaaied 3,408 
Auto riding for pleasure......................2...-.s-0-+- 3,246 
es 2 AR Kiel o . 2,976 
Lc REN ee Die sleadee: 2,899 
Reading books—non-fiction ~................-.--.-.-- 2,847 
Conversation .......... selected iehestuka an acdiimiacanll 2,735 


The most common types of activity as 
shown in the report are inexpensive indoor 
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individual and quiet or passive home pur- 
suits. What the people wanted to do pro- 
vides for the most part a sharp contrast to 
what they were doing. The highest ten in 
this list were as follows: playing tennis, 
swimming, boating, playing golf, camping, 
caring for flower gardens, playing musical 
instruments, auto riding for pleasure, attend- 
ing the legitimate theatre, and ice skating. 
These activities are obviously for the most 
part out of doors away from the home, and 
they involve not only active but even stren- 
uous participation. Furthermore, unlike the 
activities in which the individuals were 
chiefly participating they involve expense 
either for facilities, equipment, or admission 
fees. 

This sampling of public demand confirms 
the observed pressure on outdoor facilities 
very generally experienced throughout the 
country. Though less conspicuous there is 
also a strong demand for indoor recreation 
centers and for crafts. 

American cities, despite the often baffling 
obstacles of bad planning, crowding, com- 
mercialization of leisure, and other condi- 
tions created by our former laissez-faire in- 
dividualistic spirit, have made remarkable 
advances during the past thirty to thirty- 
five years in providing recreational oppor- 
tunities. Jesse F. Steiner in his book, Amer- 
icans At Play, even goes so far as to say 
that Americans have almost reached the 
point where they have ceased to apologize 
for playing. The reports contained in the 
1934 Year Book of the National Recreation 
Association reveal that the total number of 
separate playgrounds, play streets, athletic 
fields, baseball diamonds, golf courses, and 
other public recreation areas have increased 
to 20,641. We now have more than 10,000 
tennis courts and in excess of 2,100 ice skat- 
ing areas. 

Gratifying as this progress has been, few 
cities have attained the accepted standards 
in facilities and very few in leadership. Ten 
million urban children are still without play- 
grounds. Neighborhood playfields are 30 
per cent adequate; recreation center facil- 
ities are 50 per cent adequate. Not many 
communities have attained the standard of 


an acre of parks to every hundred of popu- 
lation. The adequacy of the total regularly 
employed public recreation leadership per- 
sonnel in urban communities is approxi- 
mately 10 per cent expressed in terms of 
full-time year round employment. The ade- 
quacy of special types of leaders known as 
play leaders, playfield assistants, and com- 
munity center workers which includes most 
of the leadership personnel needed and ex- 
isting is only 8 per cent as compared with 
a 29 per cent adequacy of outdoor areas 
and facilities and a 53 per cent adequacy of 
indoor centers. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CITY 


The industrial slump has emphasized the 
necessity of municipal responsibility in rec- 
reation. There is renewed appreciation of 
the democracy of municipal recreation, its 
advantage with reference to attaining uni- 
fied and complete systems of areas and facil- 
ities, its permanency, and its relative inex- 
pensiveness. 

If the general public is to have recrea- 
tion facilities it is apparent that local gov- 
ernment must provide them. The well-to-do, 
numbering a small fraction of the popula- 
tion, can form clubs and supply their own 
tennis courts, golf courses, camps, and swim- 
ming pools. The great majority may have 
these things and other facilities only by 
banding together as taxpayers. On such a 
basis the city of Los Angeles was able to 
furnish playground service at a net cost of 
2.9 cents per unit of use, swimming at its 
bathing beaches for .4 cents and the use of 
swimming pools for 7.4 cents. Greenwich, 
Connecticut, provides recreation service at 
a cost to taxpayers of 40 cents per year for 
individuals whose homes are assessed at 
$5,000 and 80 cents for those assessed at 
$10,000. Such costs of course vary from 
city to city and generally speaking they are 
far too low to permit adequate facilities and 
leadership. Few cities spend anywhere near 
the $3.00 per capita for public recreation 
which is taken as the standard in the Na- 
tional Recreation Association’s rating sched- 
ule for park and recreation service. 

In securing comprehensive and sound 
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recreation systems no one organization 
formula has been followed by American cities. 
One-half the agencies conducting public rec- 
reation in 1934 were park, recreation, and 
school departments. The word department 
as here used includes commissions, boards 
and governmental units func- 
tioning without lay boards. 
These three types of agencies 
provided approximately three- 
quarters of all the recreational 
personnel and service last year. 
Of the three independent recre- 
ation commissions, boards or 
departments took first place. 
Approximately one-half the 
workers, both seasonal and full 
time, served recreation depart- 
ments which administered near- 
ly one-half the playgrounds, 
buildings, and centers. School 
departments conducted a some- 
what larger number of play- 
grounds and indoor centers than did park 
authorities but they reported only a few lead- 
ers serving on a full-time year round basis. 
Apart from these three agencies work was 
conducted by a great variety of municipal 
departments, by private agencies such as 
playground and recreation associations, com- 
munity house boards, and emergency relief 
administrations. 

There are excellent examples of efficient 
and extensive recreation systems under each 
of the prevailing administrative agencies. 
One cannot dogmatize as to which is best. 
Local conditions determine which is the most 
appropriate. However, a basic principle is 
that there should be some kind of lay board, 
commission, or council to determine policies 
and it should not include the executives of 
other recreational agencies. Such boards, 
when they operate separately from park or 
school departments, usually include repre- 
sentatives from school and park boards. It 
is important that all the agencies which have 
facilities or services available for recreation 
purposes should co-operate in providing a 
unified and effective service. 

Another fundamental principle is that the 
staff shall be selected on the basis of merit, 
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proved efficiency, and adequate general and 
recreational training. Political interference 
in appointments has wrecked more than one 
promising recreation system. 


FINANCING RECREATION 


The recreation systems that 
have suffered least during re- 
cent years have been financed 
by millage taxes created by 
local referenda under state law. 
Some of these cities have lost a 
degree of financial support be- 
cause of the failure to obtain 
full collection of taxes due, but 
very generally they have been 
better off than cities depending 
upon the appropriations of city 
councils. Where the latter 
means of support has obtained, 
those cities have fared best 
which have operated an efficient 
program backed up by informed 
intelligent lay boards and councils and a 
well-cultivated public opinion. 

It has been the general practice to secure 
income from certain services given to adults 
such as golf, swimming, and classes in com- 
munity centers. During the depression these 
fees have been lowered because of the inabil- 
ity of the public to pay what previously 
had been asked. Municipal golf is practic- 
ally everywhere self-maintaining at such 
charges as 25 cents for nine holes, 50 cents 
for eighteen, or $10 seasonal fees. In some 
cities the costs of athletic leagues and other 
activities have been met by admission charges 
running as low as one cent. 

Any discussion of financing recreation at 
this time must recognize the enormous as- 
sistance given by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. Of the $41,864,630 
spent in 1934 for public recreation, $21,092,- 
821, more than one-half, was from relief 
funds allocated to the giving of employment 
in the recreation field. Nearly nineteen mil- 
lion dollars, or 90 per cent of these relief 
funds were expended in cities having regular 
recreation service maintained from local tax 
sources. A total of 23,174 men and women 
were given employment in recreation serv- 
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ice out of relief monies. More than 5,000 
of them served with agencies or in towns, 
cities, and villages through which or in which 
no other leadership was provided in 1934. 
More than 2,000 outdoor playgrounds and 
1,506 indoor recreation centers were con- 
ducted in communities which otherwise 
would have had no organized recreation pro- 
grams. In general outdoor playgrounds used 
for recreation increased 40 per cent, indoor 
recreation centers 55 per cent, and recreation 
buildings 33 per cent. 

There were great increases in attendance 
both outdoors and indoors. These increases 
in participation, facilities and expenditure 
were carried out in 1934 without causing 
decreases in the regular services and ex- 
penditures in the existing recreation sys- 
tems. Thus the government help supple- 
mented rather than supplanted the regular 
service. 

In view of the government’s extensive 
plans for employment it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that recreation programs will continue 
to have government aid and in even greater 
amounts than heretofore. Alert communities 
will take advantage of this assistance. 


SociAL By-PRopUCTS OF RECREATION 


No review of the present outlook in pub- 
lic recreation, however brief, should fail to 
refer to the fundamental social values which 
this form of government service has created 
and which have been strongly re-emphasized 
during the recent troubled years. One of 
these by-products is the influence on juve- 
nile delinquency and crime. By developing 
“workers at large’ or other specialized rec- 
reation leadership in delinquency areas, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Los Angeles, and other 
cities have created a special technique for 
diverting delinquents or pre-delinquents from 
gang activity into constructive recreation. 
This method is one of the most promising 
yet discovered for reaching the most difficult 
problem of boys and girls who ordinarily 
elude organized recreation programs. 

Generally, of course, public recreation 
service is aimed not at social misfits but at 
normal individuals for millions of whom it 
provides an incalculable preventive program. 





PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


In 1934 5,000,000 different children under 
seventeen regularly used public playgrounds 
and 1,620,000 young people and adults used 
indoor recreation centers. They were given 
opportunity for “good” adventure. One can 
only speculate what ‘“‘bad” adventure might 
have involved them if public facilities for 
recreation had not been available. Present 
costs for police, courts, reformatories, and 
jails are very heavy. Reformatory care for 
one boy for a year costs from $400 to $600 
depending upon the institution. One can 
make his own guess as to how much greater 
the cost would be if all the playgrounds, ath- 
letic fields, swimming pools, and community 
centers were closed or leadership removed 
from them. Knowing that recreation service 
at most costs a very few dollars per year 
per boy or girl, it is the verdict of common 
sense to conclude that in the long run 
municipal investment in playgrounds and 
recreation constitutes a great saving to the 
community and taxpayer in dollars and 
cents, to say nothing of the results in respect 
to character. 

By attracting several million children 
daily from streets, alleys, dumps, water- 
fronts, and other dubious though interesting 
places, municipal recreation makes an im- 
portant contribution to child safety. The 
modern playground is well fenced and its 
apparatus areas are segregated from the 
sections devoted to active games. Leaders 
are trained in first aid. Many playground 
programs include instruction in safety 
methods. Thus municipal playgrounds have 
a high place in the much needed campaign 
to save children’s lives and prevent injury. 

One of the greatest services of recreation 
is in the field of mental hygiene, particularly 
among those families and individuals who 
have suffered unemployment and impover- 
ishment. By providing inexpensive social 
activities, hobbies, crafts, classes, and out- 
door recreation, morale and courage have 
been maintained for thousands of persons. 

The social values of municipal recreation 
that have here been briefly referred to con- 
stitute together a powerful argument for 


extending and enriching public service in this 
field. 
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What Social Workers Are Thinking 


By MARIETTA STEVENSON* 
Assistant Director, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 


Thousands of social workers met in Montreal recently to discuss social 
security, governmental relationships, crime, recovery and reform, welfare 
administration, and other problems. Miss Stevenson here gives an account 
of the conference from the point of view of the municipal administrator. 


assembled in Montreal, Canada, dur- 

ing the period of June 7 to 15, for the 
meetings of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work and the associate and special 
groups, of which there were 52 public and 
private from Canada and the United States, 
with many delegations present from other 
countries. 

Of special interest to governmental offi- 
cials were the meetings of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, held just previous 
to the National Conference. In the opening 
session on Social Security, A. J. Altmeyer, 
assistant secretary, Department of Labor, 
said legislation for social security now be- 
fore Congress is not to be considered as a 
cure-all, but as a genuine attempt by the 
government to cope with social conditions 
in normal times. He quoted figures to show 
what the American nation has to face and 
made it clear that public charity and public 
relief would continue to be necessary. The 
Committee on Economic Security in mak- 
ing recommendations for legislation recog- 
nized four main causes of social insecurity 
that would have to be faced, namely, unem- 
ployment, sickness and accident, old age, 
and premature death of the wage earner. 

The Economic Security Bill is fortunately 
accompanied by the recently enacted Relief 
Act as part of the administration’s program 
to bring about general economic security. 
After discussing the various sections of the 
bill, Mr. Altmeyer said that all of the pro- 
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*Eprror’s Note: Miss Stevenson holds a Ph. 
D. degree from the University of Chicago; was 
with the United States Children’s Bureau, 1927- 
31; and is now assistant director, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association. 


posals in the Security Bill are complementary 
to each other. Although the bill does not 
represent a complete solution of individual 
economic security, it does represent a sub- 
stantial and necessary beginning. Joseph P. 
Harris, assistant executive director of the 
Committee on Economic Security, indicated 
that public health recommendations were 
yet to be made. 

Simeon E. Leland, of the University of 
Chicago, spoke on the financial problems in- 
volved in the welfare and relief program. 
The difficulty of financing work relief and a 
social security program in the United States 
is complicated by the very nature of the 
government as there is too much opportun- 
ity for dodging responsibility. It has only 
been since the federal government began 
to see that the burden could no longer be 
passed on to the states and from the states 
to the local governments, that anything like 
a proper program has been possible. He 
pointed out the difficulty of getting anything 
done on a purely state basis. There are 
three courses open to the federal govern- 
ment, Professor Leland said: balancing the 
budget by decreasing expenditure or increas- 
ing taxes, printing money, and financing 
operations out of bonds. “If we are inter- 
ested in inflicting the least hurt, we must 
pay for our welfare projects by the use of 
government credits,” he concluded. 


GOVERNMENT RELATIONSHIPS 


On the topic, “Changing Relationships of 
Federal, State, and Local Governments” the 
speakers were Louis Brownlow, director of 
Public Administration Clearing House, Chi- 
cago, and Luther Gulick, director, Institute 
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of Public Administration, New York. Mr. 
Brownlow stated that the problem created 
by rapidly changing relationships between 
the three levels of government, to each of 
which every citizen owes allegiance, is not 
a problem peculiar to the United States nor 
to the depression, but is world-wide and by 
no means new. His conclusion was that the 
people must either forego the advantages of 
local and state government and submit to a 
strong centralized government, or bring 
about greater co-operation between the three 
levels of government. 

The growth of the service function of 
government was emphasized by Luther Gul- 
ick. State and local administrations have a 
right to ask three things of the national 
government: that it should adequately han- 
dle national problems such as international 
relations and other matters beyond the 
power of the smaller units; that it should 
leave them alone in purely local affairs; and 
that it should help them without coercion, 
through research, leadership, and advice. He 
wanted co-dperative agencies established 
which would be national and state and local, 
dealing with the problems of the three gov- 
ernmental levels. 


LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


In the session on “Welfare Legislation 
and Administration” speakers from various 
parts of the United States spoke briefly on 
developments during the last year. Of spe- 
cial interest was the discussion of the 
Canadian situation as outlined by A. W. 
Laver, commissioner of public welfare, Tor- 
onto, who quickly and clearly sketched the 
effect of the British North American Act 
of 1867 which is the foundation of the 
Canadian constitution. By this act the pow- 
ers not specifically allotted to the provinces 
are reserved to the federal authorities, which 
is just the reverse of the allocation in the 
United States where the “residuary field” is 
reserved to the individual states. However, 
all matters affecting the civil status of in- 
dividuals were placed under provincial jur- 
isdiction and, accordingly, much proposed 
social legislation, though national in scope, 
remains in “No Man’s Land” so far as con- 
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stitutional authority is concerned. Mr. Laver 
explained that this difficulty has been met 
by federal subsidy in the employment serv- 
ice, and old age pensions; but mothers’ al- 
lowances, health, and charities have been 
provided for by the provincial and municipal 
governments. The recent Employment and 
Social Insurance Act of 1935 will establish 
in Canada an Employment and Social Insur- 
ance Commission in the federal field to pro- 
vide for a national employment service; in- 
surance against unemployment; aid to unem- 
ployed persons; and other forms of social 
insurance and security and for purposes re- 
lated thereto. The constitutional aspects and 
safeguards taken, the provisions of the dif- 
ferent sections, and the specific provision for 
separately maintained assistance funds ab- 
solutely distinct from insurance funds, were 
discussed with praise for the wisdom and 
flexibility of the act. 


CRIME AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 


One of the most stimulating meetings was 
the one on “Expanding Frontiers of Crime” 
at which Sanford Bates, director of the 
Bureau of Prisons, Washington; F. Lovell 
Bixby, assistant director; and Justin Miller, 
assistant attorney general of the United 
States, all spoke. Mr. Bates, who was also 
presiding, after referring to the widening 
horizons of life, led the attack on “horse 
and buggy” means of law enforcement, de- 
claring that new scientific tools are avail- 
able that are not being used as they should 
be. 

Justin Miller, whose special field is the 
planning of the federal campaign against 
crime and the unifying of the various law 
enforcement bodies in the United States, 
spoke about the progress made in this direc- 
tion. He pointed out that county and state 
organizations are often fitted to do little 
more than catch the horse-thief type of 
criminal of a generation ago. During the 
past few years, the federal point of view has 
changed from letting local authorities take 
care of crime to assuming more responsibil- 
ity for pursuing criminals, with more legis- 
lation passed each year to make this expan- 
sion of authority possible, he said. Dr. 
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Bixby discussed the present trend of prisons 
to turn out men who are fitted to earn their 
livings honestly. Prisons are making an 
effort to “turn these scrap heaps into repair 
shops.” 


REFORM BEFORE RECOVERY 


The meetings of the Associa- 
tion culminated in a dinner ses- 
sion at which Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt presided, surrounded 
by a group of distinguished of- 
ficials. Honorable D. A. Croll, 
minister of public welfare and 
municipal affairs for Ontario, 
and Harry L. Hopkins, admin- 
istrator of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, 
both spoke on the topic “Re- 
covery and Reform.” Mr. Hop- 
kins, discussing the problems in- 
cident to giving relief to twenty 
million people, said, “If I had my way I 
would wipe out the whole business of direct 
relief for employable people, because I think 
it is a miserable business.” Outlining his view 
of reform, Mr. Hopkins said that when people 
were hungry and cold and lived in miserable 
houses and could not send their children to 
school, something was wrong and something 
should be done about it. “I believe the na- 
tional government has a responsibility to 
see that the aged are cared for: to see that 
the sick get decent medical treatment; to 
see that the miserable shacks of America 
are torn down and decent houses built. I be- 
lieve minimum wages and control of hours 
and the abolition of child labor are national 
problems. I believe that just as a small 
cancerous growth kills a person, so a part 
of the nation that is too poor to take care 
of its people is a cancerous growth on the 
whole body of economic society of America.” 
... “For the first time in the history of 
America, the government of the United 
States is devoted to the philosophy that 
the most important thing in America is the 
people, and we intend to act that way as 
well as talk that way.” 

Honorable David A. Croll, in comparing 
the two countries, said that Canada had been 
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less severely stricken by the depression than 
the United States. The histories of the two 
countries had followed much the same 
course, and Canada was always sensitive to 
social changes across the border. In the 
Dominion relief became the largest govern- 
ment business, with millions 
spent without hope of return 
except the satisfaction of stav- 
ing off starvation. He believed 
Canada had been hampered in 
meeting conditions by not deal- 
ing with the matter on a na- 
tional basis. “Reform must 
come before recovery,” he said. 
“We won't be able to talk about 
social security unless we have 
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Ca by legislation so changed the 
7 # 3 ¥ i } economic scheme of things that 


there will be a greater and 
fairer distribution of the wealth 
of this country.” 

The first general session of the 62nd an- 
nual meeting of the National Conference 
itself was held Sunday evening, June 9, with 
formality and ceremony unusual to such 
meetings. Red-coated R.C.M.P. men formed 
a Guard of Honor, saluting the distinguished 
guests as they stepped on the platform, 
while the Canadian Grenadier Guards played 
the national anthem. A distinguished group 
of Canadians with decorations in evidence 
welcomed the Conference. Katharine Len- 
root, chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
and president of the Conference, was the 
principal speaker. Her presidential address 
included a survey of social and economic 
conditions and trends. Miss Lenroot set forth 
the functions and objectives of the profes- 
sional social worker in a rapidly changing 
social and economic structure. After re- 
ferring to the high skill needed she declared 
that “the very survival of social service, 
as it is incorporated in government, depends 
on its recognition as a profession, and upon 
public appreciation of sound methods of per- 
sonnel selection and management.” 

Frances Perkins and Harry Hopkins were 
mentioned as qualified social workers holding 
high positions. In connection with the many 
key positions in government held by social 
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workers, Miss Lenroot remarked, “The de- 
mand for experienced social workers far ex- 
ceeds the supply.” Pleading for the full 
utilization of modern scientific knowledge in 
the organization of social administration, she 
stressed the need for integration of govern- 
mental units. 

The conference was reorganized this year 
into four general sections, dealing with Social 
Case Work, Social Group Work, Community 
Organization, and Social Action. Within 
these sections, group meetings and round 
table meetings were held as well as the large 
sectional meetings, with a wealth of mate- 
rial presented and discussed. Many of the 
best papers presented will appear later in 
the published proceedings of the National 
Conference of Social Work. 

One of the most impressive meetings of 
the Conference was a memorial service for 
Jane Addams. During the brief service, pre- 
sided over by Katharine Lenroot, Dean 
Edith Abbott of the University of Chicago; 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, National Urban 
League; Paul Kellogg, editor of The Sur- 
vey; Mrs. Simkhovitch; and Frances Per- 
kins, Secretary of Labor, paid beautiful trib- 
utes to their long-time friend and associate, 
Jane Addams. 


OUTLOOK FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


The evening meetings were of great inter- 
est to public welfare officials. Frances Per- 
kins, Secretary of Labor, and Sir Francis 
Floud, High Commissioner for the United 
Kingdom and former Minister of Labor of 
England, discussed the outlook for economic 
and social security in America and Great 
Britain, respectively. After reviewing the 
conditions existing before the New Deal and 
the changes brought about by the present 
administration, Miss Perkins continued, 
“The bare enactment of social security legis- 
lation, however important, is only a begin- 
ning. To see the outlook for that requisite 
step is pleasing, but the happy fruition of 
the program will depend more upon the qual- 
ity of personnel and administration than 
upon the character of legal machinery 
erected for the purpose. Experience will in 


time go far toward perfecting an administra- 
tive technique. Many of the problems can- 
not be previsioned. Others that we do per- 
ceive are new and difficult; we cannot be 
sure in advance just how to proceed. Thus 
a deal of experimentation, or, if you will, 
plain trial and error, is inevitable.” Much of 
the success of the program will depend upon 
social workers’ insistence upon efficiency, 
sound practice, and a modern social point 
of view, she said. 

Sir Francis Floud outlined British experi- 
ence with social legislation from the poor 
laws of Queen Elizabeth’s day to the pres- 
ent time. Referring to unemployment in- 
surance and his hope that the United States 
might profit by Britain’s experience and mis- 
takes, he warned his hearers that sound eco- 
nomic principles are essential for such plans 
and Britain’s mistake had been that she 
thought it right to mortgage the future in 
the belief that the depression was a very 
temporary matter. 

Paul H. Douglas, professor of economics 
at the University of Chicago, presented “A 
Review of the Prospects and Accomplish- 
ments for Social Justice in the United 
States” in which he declared that preserva- 
tion of neutrality in the great war which he 
saw as imminent, redistribution of wealth, 
establishment of material security, and main- 
tenance of individual liberty are the four 
vital necessities for the achievement of so- 
cial justice on the North American continent. 
The same evening Mary Van Kleeck, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, severely criticized 
governmental programs in both Canada and 
the United States as “inadequate for the 
burden industrial depression has placed upon 
them.” 

Among the numerous committees and 
associate groups holding meetings of special 
interest to public officials were the Commit- 
tee on Social Aspects of Housing, the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, the 
National Probation Association, the National 
Association for Travelers’ Aid and Transient 
Service, and the National Institute of Im- 
migrant Welfare, with many governmental 
officials and leaders prominent in national 
organizations on the programs. 
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Legislative Procedure of City Councils* 


By EMMETT L. BENNETT! 


Staff Member, Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research 


Municipal administrators and councilmen will find of especial value 
Mr. Bennett’s discussion of the methods of conducting city council 
business and the philosophy behind council rules and procedures. 


HERE is an ancient noble tradition of 

parliamentary bodies that they possess 

within themselves sole and complete 
authority to determine the rules and methods 
of their own proceedings. This is completely 
true of almost no such body in the United 
States. Even the Congress is under a few 
restraints; most state constitutions control 
the legislatures, some rather minutely; and 
municipal councils, which concern us in this 
article, must universally conform their busi- 
ness to controls laid down in varying extent 
in statute and charter. 

Procedure, however excellent, is no object 
in itself. If in some major features nearly 
all systems of procedure resemble each other 
rather closely, if terminology tends to be 
uniform, if new councils customarily adopt 
the rules of their predecessors unaltered, if 
rules not inherently indispensable are fol- 
lowed with a devotion yielded seldom to the 
laws themselves, it is from general reasons 
grounded in public interest. The same ob- 
jects are to be served by any set of rules we 
may adopt: the reasonable dispatch of busi- 
ness, at the same time securing ample oppor- 
tunity for investigation into and deliberation 
upon measures; the furnishing to citizens 
concerned of opportunities to present their 
views; the preservation of order and dignity 
in the conduct of sittings; and the embodi- 





* This is the last of three articles concerning 
city councils. The first, “City Council Organiza- 
tion,” by Edwin A. Cottrell, appeared in the April 
issue; the second, “Legislative Powers of City 
Councils,” by Harvey Walker, appeared in the 
May issue. 

1Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Bennett was legislative 
aide, Cleveland City Council, 1924-28; member of 
the faculties of political science and law, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, and director of the Municipal 
Reference Bureau, 1928-35. 


ment of measures in legal and effective form. 
The etiquette of legislative process should 
neither augment nor diminish the force of 
the legislative product; it should contribute 
ease to the producing of it. 

Items of business come before a council 
in forms of great variety, and may follow 
any one of an almost infinite number of 
courses to final disposition. The accompany- 
ing table is the result of an attempt to indi- 
cate the more important steps which the 
more usual items may take. In the headings 
both across the page and down the margins 
much has been omitted and what does ap- 
pear has been generalized, so that it does not 
represent the practice of any particular jur- 
isdiction. And it is, of course, impracticable 
to show in such a table the effects upon the 
course of any item which may flow from its 
substance, from its character, from the state 
of public opinion, or of party or other divi- 
sions in council, or from particular rules 
which govern. 

Into the item unofficial communications 
we must compress all manner of missives— 
formal and informal petitions; complaints 
about anything a writer thinks wrong; re- 
quests, for public improvements, for the re- 
duction of taxes, for the increase of police 
protection, for the enactment and enforce- 
ment of strange new ordinances; applica- 
tions for grants and privileges; acceptances 
of franchises; formal communications of 
citizen organizations and of other govern- 
mental authorities; bitter upbraidings, and 
warm appreciations. They may be casual, 
or very earnest; they may deal with idio- 
syncrasies dear to few but the isolated 
writers, or with profound issues going to the 
roots of policy and commanding the interest 
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of all citizens. More often they deal with 
needs, plans, and progress in the making of 
public improvements, of major interest in 
their immediate neighborhoods and seldom 
elsewhere, or with some aspect of one or an- 
other administrative service. 

Some of them may require the least of at- 
tention, and in the long view may deserve 
less than the space it takes to note them on 
the journal, and than they occupy in the 
files; but they must be so accepted, and they 
should be so preserved. They need not be 
read in extenso. Not always do they deserve 
individual notice in the minutes; it some- 
times suffices to group them, giving a single 
entry to a number which are similar. Others 
may require and may deserve more atten- 
tion, for the light they throw upon subjects 
in agitation before council, or upon the state 
of the public mind. Such communications 
are proper for reference to committees or to 
administrative officers, for consideration, for 
reply, or for action, as in each case may be 
appropriate. Similar handlings will care also 
for those rare letters proposing new subjects 
which, once mentioned, must be followed 
through. 

Reports comprehend those which are rou- 
tine and periodical, and those in response to 
specific inquiries and references. They may 
be only the formal execution of a duty, and 
may contain little which anyone will consult 
until the historian traces them in series for 
his purposes; or they may set forth data and 
arguments upon which officers and commit- 
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tees will rely in shaping and disputing the 
policies of the day. If of the former sort, 
their pause in council may be brief; if of 
the latter, they go to committees, and remain 
in the neighborhood of the issue until that is 
determined. 

Motions, and votes not on resolutions and 
ordinances, occur most frequently in rela- 
tion to the conduct of council business and 
so may have no consequences off the floor, 
But they may be employed also in choosing 
and instructing officers, in approving the 
recommendations embodied in reports, and 
in authorizing actions to go forward. They 
should be, and generally are reported. Some 
rules provide that no motion shall be enter- 
tained unless presented in writing, and this 
is sometimes invoked. 


RESOLUTIONS AND ORDINANCES 


One can draw only a shifting line between 
resolutions and ordinances. True, no one 
would think of couching a prohibitory or 
penal rule in resolution form, or of employ- 
ing an ordinance to express sympathy, to 
extol, or to censure; or to declare the sense 
of council on matters beyond the scope of 
council authority. And resolutions are pre- 
ferred when the purpose is to instruct, or to 
authorize or direct an officer or committee in 
some matter not of general or final import. 
If another form is found, it will be a motion 
or an order, not an ordinance. Statutes and 
charters may lay down general or particular 
rules for the use of one or the other form. 
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Thus, in proceedings for public improve- 
ments, it is ordinarily the case that prelimi- 
nary steps—calls for plans, declarations of 
intention to improve, calls for hearings, etc. 
—will appear as resolutions, the series to be 
consummated by ordinances determining to 
proceed, imposing assessments, appropriating 
money, and authorizing contracts. The ordi- 
nance is the most solemn expression of the 
will of the city represented in council, and 
is to be used accordingly. But neither from 
city to city, nor from time to time in the 
same city, is the practice constant. And one 
may doubt that the situation is susceptible 
of treatment by a precise and unvarying 
rule. Good sense and sound judgment may 
be relied upon. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous distinctions 
in many cities between resolution and ordi- 
nance lie in the procedure of enactment or 
adoption. Their introductions are alike, by 
or in the name of some member or members 
of the council—though the writer knows one 
or two cities where this is not necessarily 
true; measures there may come before coun- 
cil in other ways. But it is a sound rule not 
to let strangers introduce measures independ- 
ently of the will of members. Administra- 
tive officers should have no difficulty in find- 
ing sponsors for those they have occasion to 
prepare — the appropriate committee chair- 
man, for instance. Citizens with well-con- 
ceived measures will hardly fail to find a 
councilman willing to sponsor them. Even 
the crank, if his idea be not preposterous, 
can get it introduced, perhaps by a member 
who adds “by request,” to absolve himself 
of the burden of advocacy or promotion. 
In America introducing a measure means its 
presentation in writing and in prescribed 
form, and is effected variously by filing 
copies with the clerk, or by presenting them 
from the floor. 

From introduction until enactment, the 
proposed measure is called a bill, a file, a 
draft, or some other customary designation. 
And it is out of the hands of the introducer. 
In the case of an ordinance its course must 
include the landmarks of lawmaking, to wit, 
the three readings. Although ways have 
been developed for expediting the process, 
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the ancient rule is still basic, that each read- 
ing must be on a separate day. We inherit 
two principal reasons for this by direct line 
from England’s early Parliaments: the in- 
terim affords time for members to obtain in- 
formation on the subject and, what was not 
always the case with the early M. P.’s, to 
“feel the pulse” of their constituents on it; 
and it puts the whole membership on warn- 
ing, enabling them to guard against surprises 
at the vote. 

In early Parliaments each reading was an 
actual reading of the measure in all its 
words, and members depended upon their 
ears for its contents. Today, when paper 
copies can be multiplied quickly even with- 
out resort to printing, the tendency is to 
satisfy the requirement by reading the title. 
Even when reading in full is required it may 
be short circuited. In one legislature it is 
customary at bill reading stage to have a 
whole squad of clerks reading at once, each 
on a different bill; in other jurisdictions the 
reading rings out clear and loud at the be- 
ginning, attains, presumptively, incredible 
speed as the reading clerk turns pages by 
the dozen, and again comes out strongly as 
he slows down for the final phrase or two, 
having read in half a minute a bill of hun- 
dreds or thousands of lines. One who has 
listened, in the third or the seventh hour of 
it, to the reading of an entire code, before 
the all but empty benches of a fictitious sit- 
ting of the council, will not regret the short- 
cuts. The better way, if charter permits, is 
to have and observe a reasonable rule: such 
as that reading by title suffices when written 
or printed copies have been furnished to 
members, and that failing, the final reading 
must be in full and in fact. 

Progress from reading to reading may be 
formal and routine, distinguished by noth- 
ing more than the lapse of time, or it may be 
eventful. In bodies which meet from day to 
day, however, it is not unusual for the mea- 
sure to lie over one day after introduction 
and to be read the second time and com- 
mitted on the second day. But in city coun- 
cils, if the ordinary practice includes refer- 
ence, commitment usually is made upon first 
reading, and if debate arises then, it is up- 
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on the place of reference, not upon the mer- 
its of the measure. 

Reference results from the need of coun- 
cil for materials of consideration not in the 
draft itself—pertinent information and ad- 
vice from administrative officers; public 
opinion—and a preliminary consideration in 
which the materials may be sifted, the issues 
made up, and a proper determination rec- 
ommended. Nearly all councils refer some 
measures to administrative officers; some so 
refer nearly all measures. In_ council- 
manager cities the reference should be to the 
manager, and when the matter runs into sev- 
eral departments, he should assemble a sin- 
gle comprehensive report. It may take the 
form of a bare endorsement, of a disclaimer 
of objections, or of a statement of facts, cir- 
cumstances, and anticipated consequences. 
It should not enter into advocacy or oppo- 
sition on non-administrative grounds. Of 
course those councils which do not ordinarily 
refer measures to administrative offices do 
not thereby deprive themselves of the bene- 
fits of such information and advice. Their 
committees to whom the measures are re- 
ferr.d may and ordinarily do ‘require the 
officers to attend them—occasionally the 
council itself does. 

Reference to committee in some cities 
waits upon the return of reports from offi- 
cers. In others it is made at the same time, 
and the measure is laid before the committee 
in regular course as soon as the administra- 
tive report is returned to the clerk. Some 
measures may require reference to more than 
one committee.” If the reason is that it 
raises issues on common ground, they may 
well sit jointly; if otherwise, as where it 
goes to the committee on highways to be 
passed upon for its bearing on the rest of the 
thoroughfare program, and to that on finance 
for its relation to the budget, separate con- 
siderations and reports are the natural order. 

It is the function of a committee to save 
the time and lighten the labors of council by 
gathering, sifting, appraising, and digesting 
facts and considerations, and by sitting to 


2 Aside from cases when a second reference is 
necessary to correct a wrong start, or to rescue 
the measure from its adversaries. 
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hear the contributions of interested citizens, 
It should not be hampered by rigid rules in 
conducting its deliberations and inquiries, 
and should ordinarily follow a less formal 
procedure than that of council. If council 
rules go beyond creating committees and de- 
fining their fields, they should at least stop 
when they have imposed the duty of re- 
porting upon every reference, within a rea- 
sonable or a limited time, and, most im- 
portant for its relation to procedure of coun- 
cil proper, when they have provided that the 
committee shall before reporting hear citi- 
zens who wish to speak on the matter. The 
committee’s work should be closed with a 
report for which in most routine matters a 
naked endorsement will suffice, but which in 
appropriate cases should be set out in a 
separate document, reciting facts and rea- 
sons in support of the action recommended 
in the conclusion. Ordinarily that conclu- 
sion will be for passage with or without 
amendment, or for some disposition which 
amounts to a defeat, as by indefinite post- 
ponement, or by laying upon the table per- 
manently. Rarely does one find a report 
that a measure be voted upon and defeated. 

Ordinarily upon receipt of a committee 
report it is accepted as a matter of course, 
and if it recommends amendments they are 
made, all without debate; and the measure, 
being given its second reading if that stage 
is not already passed, lies over for third 
reading another day. 

At the next stage two principal customs 
prevail. In one the measure is first given 
its third reading, and then is debated and 
perhaps amended in debate. The result may 
be, when many amendments prevail, that the 
measure is disarticulated, and that it will 
come to an immediate vote in a shape new 
and perhaps unread as a whole to or by the 
members. In the other, debate comes first, 
and amendment is concluded by a vote or 
an order to engross. If an engrossed copy 
is actually prepared, and leisure allowed for 
its reading or examination, the council at 
third reading will have the measure before it 
in final form. It must be observed that 
sometimes the motion to engross is used 
merely to cut off further amendments, no ac- 
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tual engrossment being made, and no inter- 
yal being taken for re-examination. And de- 
bate usually stops at this point, though it 
may continue on the merits of the engrossed 
measure until cut off by exhaustion or a vote 
for the previous question. 

The familiar rule requiring each measure 
to be read on three separate days before 
adoption is akin to the rule of reading in 
full, in its history and in the reasons which 
gave it rise. The assemblies which developed 
it met from day to day, and it therefore as- 
sured two days for reflection, consultation, 
and study, of even the most urgent measure 
or the most precipitate scheme. The rule 
was a safeguard for proper deliberation, not 
a clog upon the dispatch of business. But 
city councils meet regularly at intervals of 
a week, a half month, or a month—so that 
if no relaxation of the rule occurs every mat- 
ter would remain in council two weeks, a 
month, or two months. Such delays are not 
serious in respect of business which is not 
affected by seasons or emergent need of ac- 
tion. But it frequently happens that mat- 
ters arise requiring ordinance action*® with- 
out delay. Whether the circumstances could 
not have been foreseen or whether they re- 
sult from failure of timely preparation, 
prompter action may be necessary. Hence 
a provision is found in all charters authoriz- 
ing council by a separate vote of an en- 
hanced majority to suspend the rule and 
give the measure its readings at any time, 
or, as seems more sensible, to dispense with 
one or two of the readings and bring the 
measure to a vote. This power of suspend- 
ing rules is much used and in some jurisdic- 
tions the habit of using it, acquired in con- 
nection with routine legislation to speed the 
course of ordinary operations, is unwarrant- 
ably extended to everything, and effort is 
seldom made to prepare business sufficiently 
in advance of the dates aimed at to enable 
council to follow the regular course. Even a 
minority group not averse from embarrassing 
the majority in other ways will more often 
than not help suspend rules to clear the way 
for a measure which they may then oppose. 





3In some cities the three separate day rule ap- 
plies also to certain resolutions. 
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This may not always be magnanimity. For 
when a proposal to suspend the rules fails 
for want of the extraordinary majority a 
simple majority determined to go forward 
may yet do so a little more slowly, by ad- 
journing not to the usual day, but to the 
morrow, and again to the morrow, when the 
rule will be fulfilled. 

This rule of readings on three separate 
days is most admirably adapted to the 
proper consideration of controversial and of 
new non-emergency matters. For a great 
volume of routine legislation, as the formal 
steps in minor public improvements, it serves 
little purpose. A two reading rule is not 
difficult to frame; but it is difficult to frame 
one which may not be extended to business 
which ought to be read thrice. Until we 
are ready to abandon the third reading the 
suspending of rules is preferable to a divided 
rule. 

Suspending the rules has no effect beyond 
expediting passage, and is not to be confused 
with passage as an emergency measure. Be- 
fore the rise of the initiative and referendum 
measures ordinarily went into effect upon 
passage and approval. When the right to 
suspend and strike down was reserved to the 
voters, it became necessary to interpose a 
delay before the effective date, during which 
voters might make up their petitions. Emer- 
gency enactment is to provide for cases 
which will not admit of delay; it may or may 
not be preceded by a suspension of the rules. 


AGENDA 


All orders of business are good in which 
the grouping of items is clearly based. An 
accepted order should normally be followed 
faithfully, but no extraordinary majority 
should be required when occasion arises to 
depart from it. 

A stated calendar prepared before sittings 
serves to warn each member and the public 
of impending business and enables them to 
prepare themselves accordingly. Some coun- 
cils work from elaborate schedules in which 
every item is set down, however routine; 
others do as well with simpler devices con- 
fined to final action. One council satisfied 
a demand for a calendar by giving up its 
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habit of suspending rules and passing meas- 
ures as soon as they were reported by com- 
mittees. Thereafter, their printed proceed- 
ings for each meeting showed a list of meas- 
ures already read the second time, which in 
regular order came up for final disposition 
at the next meeting—thus serving all the 
essential purposes of a calendar, without a 
separate printing. 


DEBATE 


Few of the unnumbered aspects of floor 
debate can be alluded to within the space of 
an article. It may be of the utmost value, 
and to be most effective it should be as free 
as circumstances will allow. In a council 
there is no warrant for standing restrictions 
whether by way of time limits upon speeches, 
of limits upon the number of speeches by 
each member, or of forbidding a second 
speech until the whole membership shall 
have spoken. It is true that on rare occa- 
sion filibusters may be attempted; but they 
can be terminated without gag rule provided 
beforehand. If the exigency be great some 
means of closing debate can be found—per- 
haps a special rule, perhaps the previous 
question, perhaps a point of order. For what 
the rules may well require is that debate 
shall be relevant and orderly. If it does not 
contribute to the subject before council it is 
not debate. 


VoTING 


Occasionally one finds bodies which vote 
at each reading stage to pass a measure on 
to the next; this is unnecessary. But it is 
necessary for a vote to be taken on final 
passage and it is universal that this vote on 
ordinances and on resolutions of certain 
sorts shall be taken by yeas and nays. A 
council which must pass a great many formal 
ordinances in the carrying out of improve- 
ments will already have spent a great deal 
of its sitting time while they were in read- 
ing, even by title only. A long series of 
roll calls with individual answers in each can 
become superlatively tedious. There are two 
ways of expediting such rolls, one or the 
other, sometimes both of which are widely 
used. 
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The most general is the convention that 
on such legislation a member present who 
does not vote nay votes aye. Under favor 
of this understanding one clerk calls a roll 
of thirty or more rather difficult names in 
three breaths and less than ten seconds. 

The other way is to use what is commonly 
called the omnibus vote. Preliminary to it 
a group of measures is read, as many as 
there are of routine nature. If any member 
wishes to vote against any one of them, he 
asks that it be held for a separate vote, 
When the readings are completed, the pre- 
siding officer anounces that in the absence 
of objection a single roll will be called and 
the votes then given will be recorded as on 
each of the measures just read—or he may 
simply direct the clerk to call the omnibus. 
So far as the writer knows, no legislation of 
any council has ever been attacked, nor con- 
sequently invalidated, because of omnibus 
voting. Nor should it be. The device is 
so simple that any sole objector in council 
can prevent its operation. One may vote 
yea on each of a score of measures as well 
by one answer as by twenty. Where the 
practice is accepted and understood it is no 
more susceptible to abuse than any other 
roll call method. The writer has never known 
it to be used for separately debated measures 
or for measures on which votes split di- 
versely. As a time saver it is of course the 
more effective the larger the body, but it is 
useful in any council which has a heavy load 
of routine business. 


AFTER THE VOTE 


In the authentication of adopted mea- 
sures, informality or absence of considered 
rule all too frequently results in question- 
able practice. In a certain council it is the 
custom, immediately passage is voted, for 
the presiding officer to sign the jacket of 
the measure as it was at third reading; in 
this case not even an engrossed copy, but the 
introduction copy, perhaps with _ lines 
scratched through and with amendments 
penciled in the margin, appended by wafers, 
or if voted just before passage, not indicated 
at all. At its best this practice is inferior 
to one in which after passage a complete and 
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correct copy is prepared by enrollment, and 
preferably the authenticating signature 
should be placed upon this at a meeting of 
council with a quorum present. 


DECORUM AND DISCIPLINE 


The authority of council to preserve and 
enforce order in their chamber flows from 
the duty to dispatch the city business com- 
mitted to them with minds unwarped by ex- 
traneous influences. Thus it is that while 
spectators should always be welcomed, 
neither cheers nor hisses should be counte- 
nanced in the galleries nor should strangers 
be permitted during sittings to invade the 
space for members, to buttonhole them, or 
to engage them in extended conversations at 
the sidelines. When spectators forget these 
restraints a courteous admonition ordinarily 
suffices. Even recurring lapses can be suf- 
fered without drastic treatment. The presid- 
ing officer may grow weary of gavelling, but 
clearing the galleries is a last resort which 
should not be had so long as business can be 
transacted in an orderly manner. 

Nor can disorder or indecorum be toler- 
ated on the part of members. But care must 
be taken not to reprobate mere passion over 
issues, or strange or imperfect manners, or 
uncouth habits. It is true that intentional 
disrespect to the body and to colleagues may 
be so cloaked as to be plausibly denied, and 
no less irritating. It is better to ignore until 
it passes the bounds of decency, or amounts 
to an attempt to hinder the council in its 
work. Then the treatment should be meas- 
ured to the dereliction as effectively as pos- 
sible. Only for gross and repeated offenses 
should council resort to the extreme of ex- 
pulsion—not for personal or political reasons. 

Indeed, it may be remembered that infor- 
mality of manner need not at all detract 
from the dignity of proceedings, so long as 
it is accompanied by courtesy and restrained 
to matters before the body. It is at this 
point that the art of presiding may rise to 
major importance. The presiding officer 
should know familiarly not only the rules of 
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his own council but as weli those others which 
time and custom have approved in other for- 
ums, and the history of and reasons for them 
all. He should develop a sense of situations, 
and a skill at averting needless clashes, and 
at recalling members who depart from parli- 
amentary ways. His own demeanor should 
be imperturbable. He owes it to the whole 
council so to conduct its meetings that busi- 
ness will go forward; and he owes to each 
member sitting below the rostrum, whether 
of his own or of opposite politics, the same 
unfailing courtesy and fairness. There is 
an almost irresistible tendency in small coun- 
cils for him to participate in debate in full 
session. This is understandable, especially 
when none of his colleagues on the floor pos- 
sesses the skill or the will effectively to pre- 
sent the views he entertains. But the im- 
pulse may well be curbed, and it is better 
to observe the ancient custom. call a col- 
league to the chair, and speak from the floor. 
The gavel is not for the hand of the active 
debater. Gravity better becomes the ros- 
trum than wit, save on rare occasions, and 
quips and gibes at the expense of others a 
president ought always to eschew. 

The presiding officer can indeed find no 
better pattern of conduct than in the tradi- 
tions of great Speakers. But one of their 
conventions is unsuited to an ordinary coun- 
cil, and if he is a member he should not ab- 
stain from voting, even though no tie would 
otherwise result. But his vote may well be 
given last regardless of alphabetical order. 


BAsIs FOR RULES 


There is no one best set of rules. If a 
council is ill served by those it has inherited, 
it should study first their defects, and its 
need. The material for repair and replace- 
ment is plentiful, in the rules of neighboring 
cities, of state legislatures, and in treatises 
on parliamentary law. As a starting point 
for a thorough study there is nothing better 
than Jefferson’s Manual, the basis to this 
day of the rules of the United States Senate 
—which, if one draws from a model, are as 
suitable as any other for a council to follow. 

















Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Problems in Granting a Bus Franchise 


The street railway in this city will cease 
operation when the franchise expires next 
fall. To what extent are buses replacing 
street cars? What cities own and operate 
bus systems? If a franchise is granted a 
private company, what matters should be 
considered for inclusion in the contract? 


Bore large and small cities are abandon- 
ing street railways in favor of bus trans- 
portation. A total of 497 electric railway 
companies, with a track mileage of 8,551 
miles, abandoned entire rail service during 
the years 1915 to 1934 inclusive, according 
to a bulletin issued on April 5, 1935, by the 
American Transit Association. New York 
City’s oldest street car line, established 103 
years ago, on Fourth and Madison Avenues, 
was replaced on February 1, 1935, by buses. 
One hundred cities of over 25,000 population 
in the United States are now served only by 
gas or trolley buses; only three of these 
cities have ever had railway service. In num- 
erous other cities throughout the country 
buses are used as feeders to supplement 
street cars or to serve areas which have no 
other kind of transportation. 

Where the company discontinues opera- 
tion of street cars on its own accord, an 
unusually good opportunity is offered for 
municipal operation of buses. Where munici- 
pal ownership of bus systems is contem- 
plated and the street railways are giving 
unsatisfactory service the city might be jus- 
tified in buying the street railway with the 
view of eliminating it as justified by the 
trend toward buses, but the price should 
take into account the fact that street cars 
are a regressive utility. 

The cities which own and operate bus 
systems are: Detroit, Michigan; Seattle, and 
Tacoma, Washington; San Francisco, Santa 
Monica, and Eureka, California; Phoenix, 
Arizona; Coral Gables, St. Petersburg, and 
St. Augustine, Florida; (Miami owns a sys- 
tem and leases it to a private corporation) ; 
Alexandria and Monroe, Louisiana; Ash- 


tabula, Ohio; Radford, Virginia; Greenfield, 
Massachusetts; Brainerd, Minnesota; Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky; and San Angelo, Texas. 
The bus system in some of these cities serves 
only a limited area or outlying sections, or 
as in the case of Tacoma, serves a portion 
of the city which the railway company 
would not serve. In San Francisco, St. 
Petersburg, and Seattle, the municipally 
owned street railways operate the bus sys- 
tems as subsidiaries which serve chiefly out- 
lying districts. The St. Louis bus system 
is operated by the water department and 
serves only the water plant. Before a city 
undertakes the operation of buses, a careful 
investigation should be made of the area 
to be served, type of equipment to be used, 
capital investment required, personnel and 
organization set-up, operating costs, and es- 
timated revenues. 

If the city decides to award a franchise to 
the street railway company or other private 
company to operate buses, great care should 
be used to provide a means of control in the 
public interest. A question of policy is 
whether the bus system will compete with, 
or be co-ordinated with, the services of street 
railways. Generally speaking, it is desirable 
to provide for co-ordination unless it is de- 
sired to bring the street railways to a satis- 
factory agreement on services or rates or 
other matters. That the street railways can 
operate successfully in competition with 
buses is doubtful. In many states, however, 
it is necessary to obtain “a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity” from the state util- 
ities or public service commission. In such 
cases the city must bring the essential facts 
before the commission. 

If the franchise is awarded to an existing 
street railway company, care must be exer- 
cised to avoid the possibility of the com- 
pany’s gradually transferring the fixed 
charges of the obsolete street railway facil- 
ities upon the bus system. Other problems 
which arise in connection with letting a 
franchise for buses are: Is the franchise to 
be given to one or several companies, and is 
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it to be for an indefinite term or for a given 
number of years? What type of transporta- 
tion is to be provided—trackless trolley or 
internal combustion motor buses? On what 
basis will the company pay the city for 
operating on the streets? On this particular 
point the city attorney and the public works 
commissioner of Milwaukee in July, 1934, 
reported to the council that in the case of 
a trackless trolley system the utility should 
be required to pay the city a definite sum 
for the use and maintenance of a nine foot 
lane in both directions. The charge, in the 
case of existing pavement, would be com- 
puted as an annual charge per foot of lane, 
based on the remaining years of life of the 
pavement. Where new pavement would be 
laid, the utility company would pay the city 
the entire actual cost of the 9-foot lane and 
an annual charge for maintenance of ten 
cents per lineal foot. However, the general 
practice where motor buses are operated 
under a franchise is to require payment of 
a percentage of the gross receipts of opera- 
tion, 3 or 4 per cent being the amount most 
frequently specified. In Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, the franchise provides for payments to 
the city only when the company earns a re- 
turn of more than 8 per cent on its rate 
base as fixed in the franchise. In Indian- 
apolis the private company pays 5 per cent 
of the cost of construction or reconstruction 
of streets where trolley buses operate and 
10 per cent of the cost of resurfacing or 
widening of streets. Operating companies 
contend usually that whenever a charge is 
made in the franchise it should bear some 
relation to the earning power of the route 
or system. 

If a franchise is granted to a street rail- 
way company the company should be re- 
quired to remove the tracks on streets where 
street car service is abandoned and restore 
the street to its original condition at the 
demand of the city. 

The franchise should require the utility 
to furnish liability insurance; provide for 
the approval by the city of equipment to be 
used; provide for the compliance with fed- 
eral, state, and city laws or ordinances and 
regulations as to the number of passengers, 
terminals, places of discharge and taking on 
of passengers, provisions for exits, speed, 
streets on which buses are to operate or not 
to operate; provide for adequate transporta- 
tion (regular routes and uniform schedules) ; 


and provide that the city is to have power 
to make further regulations and rules for 
the operation and supervision of the bus 
company and power to extend or cancel 
permits. The franchise should be either for 
a fixed short term or should have definite 
provisions for recapture by the municipal- 
ity. Except for short periods no fares should 
be fixed but provision should be made for 
definite modification as required. The terms 
should be specific so that the municipality 
has absolute right to fix standards of service 
and to recapture or fix rates, on a definite 
financial basis. Loose arrangements are cer- 
tain to work against the public interest. 

A list of the 100 cities now served only 
by gas or trolley buses may be obtained 
from the American Transit Association, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York. This Associa- 
tion in 1928 published a bulletin entitled 
Motor Bus Franchises which contains com- 
plete copies of twenty-seven motor bus 
franchises granted to electric railways and 
eight franchises granted by cities for track- 
less trolley operation. A helpful publication 
is Standards for Modern Public Utility 
Franchises (1930) by John Bauer, published 
by Public Administration Service, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago, price 25 cents. The Na- 
tiona! Association of Motor Bus Operators, 
823 Tower Building, Washington, D. C., 
makes annual compilations of operating costs 
of buses and other data; and the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, Washington, D. C., an- 
swers inquiries and provides certain types of 
information. 


Purchasing Fire Hose on Specification 


This city recently purchased one thousand 
feet of “branded” fire hose at $1.20 per 
foot, although several companies quoted 
82 cents a foot on underwriters’ specifica- 
tions. What are the arguments in favor 
of using underwriters’ specification hose, 
and how does it compare with “branded” 
hose? 


I Vente! many cities purchase fire hose 
on the basis of specifications prepared 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago. Among the cities using 
labeled hose are Atlanta, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Dallas, Pittsburgh, Kansas City 
(Missouri), St. Louis, Seattle, Tulsa, Chi- 
cago, Portland (Oregon), and Flint (Mich- 
igan). Milwaukee has used underwriters’ 
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specifications for over twenty years and Chi- 
cago’s fire department in the past ten years 
has purchased no hose that has not been 
inspected and labeled by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. The state leagues of municipal- 
ities in Michigan and Wisconsin, which buy 
hose co-operatively for the cities in their 
states, also use the underwriters’ specifica- 
tions. The Michigan league has purchased 
hose on this basis for 83 cities and the Wis- 
consin league for ten cities. 

The record of this labeled hose has been 
extremely good. Very few cases are known 
in which any failure of hose has been traced 
to defects in material or workmanship. The 
underwriters’ standard on cotton rubber- 
lined fire hose is registered as an approved 
American Tentative Standard by the Amer- 
ican Standards Association in which project 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion was one of the co-operating organiza- 
tions. The standard represents a consensus 
of all those who by experience and special 
knowledge qualify as experts on fire hose. 

It is customary for fire hose firms to advo- 
cate the purchase of high-priced hose, with 
perhaps but little difference in quality as 
compared to underwriters’ hose. Of course 
there are higher grades of hose made which 
cost more to produce, and for which there 
may be special uses. For example, in forcing 
water into a standpipe for fighting fires on 
upper stories of buildings, an exceptionally 
high-grade hose is required because it is 
placed under tremendous pressure. In gen- 
eral, it can be said that most city managers 
and fire chiefs will agree that purchase of 
the underwriters’ specification hose is de- 
sirable for regular fire department purposes. 


Less Noise in Cities 


To what extent have cities adopted ordi- 
nances to reduce the amount of noise? 
Where can information on this problem 
be obtained? 





GREAT many cities have adopted ordi- 
nances regulating radio nuisances, loud- 
speakers attached to motor cars, prohibiting 
noise of all kinds in hospital areas, and 
regulating or prohibiting various other kinds 
of street noises. The blowing of automobile 
horns at night is prohibited in Rome, Ber- 
lin, and London. Few cities in this country, 
however, have gone so far as to prohibit the 


blowing of auto horns. Albany, New York, 
on July 1, 1934, made effective a drastic 
ordinance which makes it unlawful “to use 
a horn or other device for signaling, except 
in a reasonable manner as a danger or warn- 
ing, or . . . to produce . . . a sound which 
shall be unnecessarily loud or harsh or shall 
continue for an unnecessary and unreason- 
able period of time.””’ The Albany ordinance, 
which also contains provisions regarding 
other forms of noise, provides a penalty of 
a fine not to exceed $150 or imprisonment 
not exceeding thirty days, or both. It is 
reported that this ordinance has been excep- 
tionally well received and that there have 
been very few complaints against it. Similar 
ordinances are being considered in Utica, 
New York, and Tampa, Florida. 

Perhaps the most valuable study that has 
been made of the noise problem is the report 
of the Noise Abatement Commission of New 
York City’s health department, City Noise 
(308pp.) published in 1930. It contains a 
great deal of material on the results of 
measurement of street noise, indoor noise, 
and auto horns and suggests practical rem- 
edies. The John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
in 1932 published a bibliography on noise. 
A book entitled, The Problem of Noise, by 
F. C. Bartlett (Macmillan, 1934) is a con- 
cise account of the results of recent reliable 
investigations of the problem. An excellent 
model noise ordinance, prepared by the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Information, is 
available from Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. It has 
been used very extensively as a basis for 
local regulations. The state municipal 
leagues in Illinois and Wisconsin have pre- 
pared model noise abatement ordinances for 
use by cities in their states. 

The most recent development was the or- 
ganization in New York City on May 17, 
1935, of the League for Less Noise, which 
will succeed the League for Noise Abate- 
ment organized in the Summer of 1934. At 
the organization meeting it was decided that 
the worst offenders against the city’s peace 
of mind were automobile horns, ash cans, 
riveters, ambulances, and milk wagons. The 
League will make studies and carry on con- 
tinuous educational work so that officials 
and citizens will know what is being done 
in this field and what ought to be done. 
Temporary offices have been established at 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Four Cities Establish Personnel 
Agencies 


—_—- in various parts of the country 
are setting up personnel departments or 
civil service commissions. Flint, Michigan, 
early in April, by a 2-to-1 vote, adopted a 
charter amendment providing for an ap- 
pointed civil service commission which will 
appoint a personnel director. Jackson, Mich- 
igan, recently established by ordinance a 
personnel system covering employees in all 
departments and department heads. A five- 
member civil service board appointed by the 
mayor will adopt and enforce a code of 
rules and regulations for all positions. El 
Paso, Texas, has a new civil service commis- 
sion for employees other than fire and police 
which had already been under civil service. 
Memphis, Tennessee, has created a depart- 
ment of personnel and efficiency, the director 
and assistant of which are to be appointed 
by the mayor. The Memphis plan calls for 
transfers within the service, merit records, 
and standard tests of ability. Other cities 
which are considering the adoption of a mod- 
ern personnel system are: Coral Gables, 
Florida; Compton, California; and Waco, 
Texas. 


County-Manager Plan Proposed for 
Los Angeles County 


— studies of the problems of the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area have been 
recently completed under official auspices.' 
One of the reports contains the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Governmental 
Simplification which has been operating un- 
der the aegis of the County Board of Super- 
visors; the other presents the findings of 
the Bureau of Budget and Efficiency of the 
City of Los Angeles. 

The Committee on Governmental Sim- 
plification recognized the need for a cen- 





1 Committee on Governmental Simplification, 
Special Report on General Government and Fi- 
nance, May 6, 1935; Los Angeles Bureau of 
Budget and Efficiency, A Study of Local Gove 
ernment in the Metropolitan Area within the 
County of Los Angeles, 1935. 


tralization of functions of metropolitan-wide 
importance, concluded that the county is the 
logical unit for the performance of such 
functions, but strongly urged a thorough 
overhauling of the county governmental 
machinery before entrusting it with heavier 
burdens. To meet this need the Committee 
proposed the adoption of the county-man- 
ager plan, the provision of adequate staff 
agencies to aid the manager, a unifunctional 
grouping of the activities of the county, and 
a revamping of the county’s financial or- 
ganization and procedure. The manager 
scheme suggested follows orthodox lines ex- 
cept that the district attorney, the sheriff, 
and the assessor would be popularly elective. 
An earlier report of the Committee recom- 
mended that metropolitan-wide functions be 
handled by the county through voluntary 
contractual arrangements with municipalities 
which would retain power to determine pol- 
icies of local significance and the quantity 
and quality of services, above a specified 
minimum, to be rendered within their re- 
spective boundaries.? This followed the prac- 
tice already prevailing to a considerable ex- 
tent in the county with respect to public 
health and tax assessment and collection. 

The City Bureau of Budget and Effi- 
ciency is concerned in its report fundamen- 
tally with the problem of reducing what is 
said to be an inequitable portion of the 
costs of government of the metropolitan area 
borne by the taxpayers of the city of Los 
Angeles. This comes about principally 
through the performance of an unusually 
wide range of municipal functions for the 
smaller municipalities and unincorporated 
areas by the county which receives about 57 
per cent of its revenues from the taxpayers 
of the central city. The major part of the 
Bureau’s report is devoted to a descriptive 
study and a functional analysis of the more 
important governmental activities with par- 
ticular attention to the incidence of costs 
and standards of service. 





2 See Frank M. Stewart, “Los Angeles Studies 
Metropolitan Simplification,’ Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT, XVI, 272-76 (September, 1934). 
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On the basis of the facts presented the 
Bureau suggests five possible lines of action: 
(1) leave all jurisdictions within the county 
in their present status and provide “for the 
consolidation of any function between juris- 
dictions”; (2) consolidate the county of Los 
Angeles together with all governmental units 
therein into one combined city and county 
government; (3) relieve property within the 
city of Los Angeles from all county taxation 
“and provide for a special municipal levy 
for the purpose of paying for all services 
procured from any governmental unit upon 
the basis of mutual contracts’; (4) separa- 
tion of the city from the county and the 
formation of a new city and county govern- 
ment; (5) “abolition of county government 
and the division of the state into administra- 
tive regions with provisions for the state 
to render all governmental services within 
unincorporated areas and also to incorpo- 
rated cities upon payment of the cost of 
such services.” The third and fifth alterna- 
tives apparently arise from the fact that 
at the present time payments by suburban 
municipalities to the county for health serv- 
ices rendered on a contractual basis bear 
little or no relationship to cost, the differ- 
ence being made up from general revenue 
which in turn comes in large part from the 
taxpayers of the central city. In transmit- 
ting the report to the council, Mayor Frank 
L. Shaw announced that he would follow 
the recommendation of the Bureau and ap- 
point a committee of citizens to review the 
data assembled and propose a specific line 
of action—V. O. Key, Jr., University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


Georgia to Vote on Adopting 
Tax Limit 

EVENTY-FIVE city officials attended 

the annual meeting of the Georgia 
Municipal Association held at Albany, June 
12 and 13. The discussion centered chiefly 
on the new works and relief set-up and prob- 
lems of state and local taxation, especially 
the recently enacted 15-mill constitutional 
tax limit amendment which will be sub- 
mitted to the voters of the state at the next 
general election. If adopted, municipalities, 
counties, and schools will be limited to 5 
mills each. The limit would not apply to 
levies now being made for bond interest and 
retirement. 





[July 


The municipal officials present adopted 
resolutions (1) endorsing the national ad- 
ministration, (2) requesting that income tax 
data be furnished municipalities, (3) calling 
on the state highway board and federal 
Bureau of Public Roads to co-operate to the 
end that Georgia will receive her share of 
road funds, and (4) changing the name from 
the Georgia Mayors’ Association to the 
Georgia Municipal Association —Zacu Ar- 
NOLD, secretary, Georgia Municipal Associa- 
tion. 


State Reporting of Municipal 
Statistics 


W Ht changes are needed in state re- 

porting of municipal statistics and how 
can they be brought about? With a view 
toward making constructive suggestions 
along this line, the Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers’ Association has made a comprehensive 
survey in two states; a summary of findings 
is presented here. 

Too much statistical information about 
local units is now grouped by counties, 
whereas data are wanted by individual cities, 
villages, etc. The lack of uniform fiscal 
years makes comparisons between different 
layers of government rather difficult. Func- 
tions or activities are not treated as a unit 
for reporting purposes. The biggest gaps in 
state reporting of local government are the 
almost complete absence of activity data 
and the paucity of properly classified ex- 
penditure data. Tax revenue information is 
important, but the public also wants to know 
how much money was spent for given gov- 
ernmental services, and how efficiently. 
There are whole areas of local government 
services, such as fire, police, health, recrea- 
tion, etc., which receive little or no attention 
whatsoever in state reporting. 

How may the above conditions (together 
with many others not mentioned) be rem- 
edied? The problem is not a simple one. 
An agency in the state government to co- 
ordinate the statistical work of all state 
departments is suggested. This proposed 
agency should be primarily a co-ordinator, 
rather than a compiler of data, and the sev- 
eral state departments. should continue to 
gather, compile, and publish statistical infor- 
mation, but with the advice and counsel of 
this agency. Its main task would be to study 
ways and means to improve data gathered 
by state departments and institutions, and 
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to advise with them about how these im- 
provements could be effected. A critical sur- 
vey in each individual state, however, should 
first be made to ascertain precisely what is 
wrong with state reporting there. Such a 
survey would also throw further light on 
possible remedies. Here is a type of study 
which might well be sponsored as a “white- 
collar” work-relief project, provided a few 
good men with statistical training are avail- 
able. 

The key to adequate reporting lies in the 
hands of state government. No matter how 
uniform we make our annual city reports, 
city reporting can never meet the maximum 
needs for comparative data on a state-wide 
basis. The task is also too big for the fed- 
eral government alone. Federal reporting 
should concentrate on comparative summa- 
ries between states and on statistical infor- 
mation upon the larger units of local gov- 
ernment. The job of seeing to it that state 
reporting is put on a sound basis rests with 
wide-awake state officials, aggressive state 
leagues, research bureaus, or other organiza- 
tions within individual states——A. M. Hi1- 
HOUSE, research director, Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association. 


Blanket Tax Limit Opposed by 
Minnesota City Officials 


VER four hundred city and village offi- 

cials attended the twenty-second an- 
nual convention of the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities at Mankato on June 5 to 7. 
The program included a discussion of state 
planning and land use regulations, public 
works and relief program, the merit system 
in government, workmen’s compensation, 
recreation programs, housing, rural rehabili- 
tation, rural electrification, zoning, sewage 
rentals, legislative councils, cash basis financ- 
ing, and public safety. 

The League went on record as (1) ap- 
proving a proposed amendment to the poor 
relief settlement law to prohibit poor per- 
sons receiving federal aid from changing 
their legal settlements; (2) favoring repeal 
of the compulsory old age pension law 
(county system) in favor of state and federal 
support of such pensions; (3) requesting an 
act to permit municipalities to issue revenue 
bonds for public utility construction work; 
(4) opposing blanket tax limitations; (5) 


supporting some supplementary tax measure 
to relieve general property taxes; (6) sup- 
porting the merit system of employment in 
state and local offices; and (7) approving 
a bill (S-2883) now before Congress as a 
means of promoting vocational training in 
government service. — AMBROSE FULLER, 
attorney-director, League of Minnesota 
Municipalities. 


Decentralizing Administration 
of Health Activities 


FIVE-YEAR report on the work of the 

Committee on Neighborhood Health 
Development of the Department of Health, 
New York City, gives some significant data 
concerning the possibilities of decentralized 
administration of the health function in that 
city. In 1930 the city was divided into 
thirty health districts, each with a popula- 
tion of 200,000 to 250,000, corresponding 
as nearly as possible to United States cen- 
sus tracts, in order to facilitate the gather- 
ing of comparable statistics for administra- 
tive purposes. As a result of collecting 
data on this basis it has been possible to dis- 
cover: (1) the leading causes of mortality; 
(2) the quantitative numbers of cases of in- 
fectious diseases; (3) the months of the 
year during which children’s and respiratory 
diseases are most prevalent; and (4) the 
geographical location of the more serious 
diseases. This, in turn, has enabled the city 
health department to concentrate its re- 
sources in the areas and at the times when 
they would do the most good. 

As a result of collecting these data, the 
health department has been stimulated to 
create seven neighborhood health centers, 
located in the more unhealthy sections of the 
city. The benefits accruing from the crea- 
tion of these decentralized areas are amply 
demonstrated in the report. For example, 
intensive tuberculosis work of the health 
department in three districts of the city may 
be closely related to a decrease in the tuber- 
culosis death rate from 79.4 per 100,000 
population in 1928 to 62.3 in 1933. A highly 
organized educational campaign of the de- 
partment against diphtheria is probably the 
leading factor which accounts for a decrease 
in the diphtheria mortality from 38 per 
100,000 child population in 1928 to 5 in 
1933. 
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Health administration in the seven neigh- 
borhood health centers is completely decen- 
tralized; assigned to each center are a full- 
time district health officer and the necessary 
administrative, nursing, and medical per- 
sonnel. Leading objectives of the health cen- 
ter work were intensive health education 
programs and more effective services in child 
hygiene, tuberculosis, and venereal disease 
control. Funds were secured from PWA for 
the erection of a modern building in each of 
the seven health centers. 





Reclaiming Submarginal Land 
for Recreation Purposes 


fe federal government has purchased 
8,000 acres of submarginal land in Vir- 
ginia between Mount Vernon and Quantico 
for development of a recreational playground 
for residents of Washington, D. C., and 
Richmond and Fredericksburg, Virginia. The 
development is a part of the national and 
state park conservation and recreation move- 
ment. Eventually the movement will re- 
claim some 4,500,000 acres if the recom- 
mendation of the land planning committee 
of the National Resources Board is followed. 
The 8,000 acre tract consists mainly of 
land unfit or unprofitable for farming. Some 
of the acreage will be devoted to a reforesta- 
tion and rural rehabilitation area, but most 
of it will be reclaimed for recreational pur- 
poses. The federal CCC program has already 
added 567,872 acres to state parks in the 
last two years, of which 191,024 acres have 
been added since the publication of the re- 
port of the National Resources Board. 


One Thousand Public Officials 
Go to School 


HE Seventh Annual Institute of Gov- 

ernment held at the University of 
Southern California June 10 to 14 was at- 
tended by one thousand public officials and 
employees, breaking the record for all previ- 
ous Institutes. Seventeen sections constituted 
the program this year. Six of these sections 
were held for the first time: Crime Detec- 
tion; Federal, State, and Local Govern- 
mental Relationships; Fire Protection; 
Fundamental Law, Charters, and Constitu- 
tions; Hospital and Institutional Manage- 
ment; and Right of Way and Land. A new 
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and most spectacular feature of the Institute 
this year was an exhibit of governmental 
activities participated in by federal, state, 
county, city, and district departments. 

Los Angeles city employees were permit- 
ted, by resolution of the council, to attend 
the classes on leave of absence with pay, 
attendance being subject to the approval of 
the heads of various departments in order 
not to interfere with departmental work. The 
Los Angeles county government, and the 
director of finance of the State of California, 
also permitted employees to attend, when- 
ever a request was made and concurred in 
by the department head. 

The type of discussion which took place 
in the various round tables indicates with- 
out doubt that this was the most successful 
Institute that the School of Government has 
yet conducted.—Wa ter E. Sykes, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


Plan to Iron Out Tax Conflicts 
Between Governments 


Ww Ht functions properly belong to each 
level of government—federal, state, 
and local? That tax conflicts cannot be 
avoided until this question is answered was 
the decision reached by the Tax Revision 
Council at a meeting in Washington, D. C., 
June 6 to 8. Accordingly, four special com- 
mittees were appointed: (1) Committee on 
Federal and State Planning — to develop 
plans for co-ordinating the federal and state 
tax systems and to propose methods for 
putting such plans into effect. (2) Com- 
mittee on State and Local Planning—to 
develop model plans for co-ordinating state 
and local tax systems. (3) Committee on 
recommending a better allocation of func- 
tions between the federal, state, and local 
governments. (4) General Survey Com- 
mittee—to collect facts and statistics in re- 
spect to tax laws, governmental functions, 
and governmental expenditures. 

The work of the Tax Revision Council 
will fall into two major classifications. As 
an immediate proposition, plans will be de- 
veloped for coordinating federal, state, and 
local tax systems, with the view of eliminat- 
ing some of the more obvious inequities 
arising from conflicts in taxing authority. 
The second task will be an investigation of 
the principal types of taxes subject to fed- 
eral-state-local duplication with the idea of 
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ironing out those difficulties which now pre- 
sent a major governmental problem. 

The Tax Revision Council, created last 
March by the Second Interstate Assembly, 
is sponsored jointly by the Council of State 
Governments and the American Legislators’ 
Association. The Council, composed of eight 
federal officials, eight state officials, and 
eight city and county officials, has as its 
permanent chairman Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau, Jr—Georce C. S. 
Benson, American Legislators’ Association. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


AUGUST 


OVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
G —Colgate University, Hamilton, New 
York, August 26-31. Secretary, Robert M. 
Paige, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 


SEPTEMBER 


Crvit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, September 26-28. Exec- 
utive director, G. Lyle Belsley, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, September 30- 
October 4. T. E. Rivers, secretary, Recrea- 
tion Congress Committee, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


OCTOBER 


AMERICAN Pustic HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
October 7-10. Acting executive secretary, 
Kendall Emerson, 50 West 50 Street, New 
York City. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL EN- 
GINEERS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or PusLtic Works OrFiciALs, Joint Confer- 
ence-—Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
October 14-16. Executive director, Donald 
C. Stone, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Assoct- 
ATION—Hotel Andrew Johnson, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, October 21-23. Executive direc- 


tor, Clarence E. Ridley, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIoN—Hotel Farragut, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, October 21-23. Executive director, Carl 
H. Chatters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Hotel Andrew Johnson, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, October 21-23. Executive director, Paul 
V. Betters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TAX As- 
SESSING Orricers—Hotel Farragut, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, October 21-23. Executive 
director, Carl H. Chatters, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 


Alabama Municipal Officials Establish 
Full-Time State League 


6 Bows HUNDRED and eighty-seven mu- 
nicipal officials from 140 Alabama 
cities met at Montgomery late in April for 
the fifth annual conference of the Alabama 
League of Municipalities. It was reported 
that the number of member cities had in- 
creased in one year from 50 to 123 (242 
incorporated towns and cities in the state). 
Action was taken requesting the state legis- 
lature (1) to provide for a uniform term 
of four years for all elected municipal offi- 
cials; (2) to exempt municipalities from the 
payment of the state gasoline tax on gasoline 
used by municipal departments; (3) to re- 
turn to cities a reasonable proportion of the 
sales tax, if enacted; (4) to authorize cities 
with a population of 2,000 or more to deter- 
mine by local option whether or not liquor 
should be sold within city limits; (5) to 
enact a drivers’ license law with examina- 
tion; (6) to put all insurance companies 
on the same basis with regard to the 4 per 
cent tax levied on insurance premiums for 
the support of fire departments (at present 
no license or privilege tax is charged any 
insurance company doing business by mail 
or through traveling solicitors). The mem- 
bership of the League unanimously approved 
a proposal to appoint a full-time secretary 
who would also act as field agent for the 
American Municipal Association. — M. L. 
ROBERTSON, secretary, Alabama League of 
Municipalities. 











Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and pro- 
motions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 


the development of the career idea 


POSITIONS OPEN 


NITED STATES — Forest SERVICE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. Technical editor 
and senior and associate technical editor. $3,200 
to $4,600 a year. Full requirements are speci- 
fied in the formal announcement (No. 72) 
which can be obtained from any U. S. Civil 
Service Board, Post Office, or Customs House 
in any city, or from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. Clos- 
ing date, July 15, 1935. 

RockForD, MICHIGAN (1,613). City Manager. 
A council-manager charter was adopted on June 
17 and a council of five elected on the same 
date to take office at once. Charter qualifica- 
tions: “Training and experience in engineering 
or ... four year’s experience in such work as 
would qualify him for the position of man- 
ager.”” Council desires to make appointment as 
soon as possible; probable salary $1,500. Apply 
to Mayor W. D. Young. 

STAUNTON, VIRGINIA (11,990). City Manager. 
J. C. Ruff, city manager since May, 1934, was 
accidentally killed on June 26. Council will 
give first consideration to qualified men in the 
local administrative service. Mr. Ruff’s salary 
was $2,400. William A. Grubert is mayor. 

MUNICIPAL LEAGUE OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
Executive secretary. Desires a young man with 
some knowledge of local government and ability 
to edit the “Seattle Municipal News,” promote 
membership, and prepare reports for commit- 
tees. The League can pay $50 per month, but 
the board feels that an energetic secretary 
could, through membership promotion, build 
this up to $150 or $200 a month. Apply to the 
League, 1026 Henry Building, Seattle. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 53; B. S. in Civil Engineering, 1907. 
Twenty-four years’ public administrative ex- 
perience, including two years as director of 
public works in a city of 40,000, and seven 
years’ experience as city manager in two differ- 
ent cities. Salary has ranged from $2,400 to 
$4,600. (P-6). 

Age 25; A. B. in political science, University 
of California, 1932; one year of graduate work 
in public administration, University of Chicago, 
and during the past year, research assistant, 
United States Civil Service Commission. (P-7). 


in the public administrative service. 


Age 32; B. S. in civil engineering, 1926, 
Texas A. and M. College; nine years’ experience 
as city sanitary engineer in two large Southern 
cities. Desires position as city manager of a 
small city. (P-8). 

The National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, assists cities 
in securing public recreation personnel, includ- 
ing superintendents of recreation, supervisors 
of playgrounds and community centers, direc- 
tors of individual playgrounds or community 
centers, and directors of special activities. For 
the past nine years the National Recreation 
School has given one year of post-graduate 
training in the administration of public recrea- 
tion service. Graduates are trained in organiza- 
tion and administration as well as in the actual 
direction of recreation activities. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


CLareNce C. Lupwie, staff member of the 
International City Managers’ Association, on 
September 1 will become executive secretary of 
the League of Minnesota Municipalities, and 
associate professor of political science and head 
of the Municipal Reference Bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He will succeed Morris 
B. Lambie, who goes to Harvard University. 
Mr. Ludwig was city manager of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, 1929-33; and director of field serv- 
ice, American Municipal Association, in 1934. 

G. W. SHaw, formerly purchasing agent and 
deputy assessor of Ashland, Kentucky, has been 
promoted to the post of assistant city manager 
and purchasing agent. Mr. Shaw on June 1 this 
year completed a nine months’ apprenticeship 
period with the International City Managers’ 
Association. 

C.irForp S. FULLERTON, former assistant city 
manager, on June 22 was appointed city man- 
ager of Painesville, Ohio, to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of George R. 
Moodey. 

Epmunp H. Warternovuse, former manager 
of Glenview, Illinois, has been appointed city 
manager of Gladstone, Michigan, effective 
July 15. 

Victor ZAHM, who has been superintendent 
of water works at Oberlin, Ohio, for twelve 
years, was appointed city manager of Oberlin, 
effective June 15. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


HE Task of a County Assessor. San Diego 

County, California, is reported by its asses- 
sor to contain 4,200 square miles, 230,000 per- 
sons, 85,000 automobiles, 90,000 buildings, 20,- 
000 business establishments, 8 cities, and 110 
school districts. The county also contains 
1,500 square miles of desert, a 5,000 foot range 
of mountains, and 100 miles of seashore. Its 
last assessed valuation was $150,000,000, in- 
cluded 156,000 real estate assessments and 40,- 
000 personal assessments. 


An Unusual Municipal Option. The city char- 
ter of Chattanooga, Tennessee, was recently 
amended by an act of the Tennessee legislature, 
giving the city the option of appointing its own 
tax assessor or of using the assessed valuation 
determined by the assessor of Hamilton County. 


Dual Valuation of Banks is Prohibited. Jus- 
tice Joseph L. Bodine of Jersey City recently 
ruled that a bank in advertising its assets has 
furnished the tax assessor with a basis on which 
to levy taxes, and any claim that such state- 
ment is merely for publicity purposes is con- 
trary to the public welfare. He stated that 
there could be no dual valuation of the bank’s 
assets, one for the public and one for the 
assessor. 


Municipal Construction of Pumpers. Dallas, 
Texas, has recently constructed a 750-gallon 
turbine and pumper for its fire department, at a 
cost of approximately $4,500. The director of 
finance reports that the cost of such a pumper 
purchased from the manufacturer would have 
been approximately $12,500. 


School for Finance Officers. Sixty-four mu- 
nicipal finance officials recently attended a two- 
day school conducted by the Oklahoma Munici- 
pal League, in which there was a thorough dis- 
cussion of budgets, bond procedures, account- 
ing, tax collecting, and purchasing. 





* American Municipal Association, American 
Public Welfare Association, American Society of 
Municipal Engineers, American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, International 
Association of Public Works Officials, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Tax Assessing Officers, and the United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


Nine States Levy No Tax on General Prop- 
erty. In 1934 no tax was levied on property for 
state purposes in the states of California, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Virginia. 


Regulation of Chain Letter Racket. Los 
Angeles, California, has made the operation of 
a chain letter store illegal by an ordinance im- 
posing a fine of not more than $500 or six 
months in jail, or both, for violation. 


Regulation of Truck Loads. Des Moines, 
Iowa, has passed an ordinance providing for a 
fine of $25 to $100, or up to thirty days in jail, 
for placing on a truck or trailer a load 25 per 
cent greater than the capacity under which the 
license fee is based. The ordinance, which con- 
forms exactly with the state law, makes it pos- 
sible for the city instead of the state to collect 
a fine resulting from conviction. 


Regulation of Sidewalk Pictures. Buffalo has 
adopted an ordinance prohibiting the painting 
or drawing of pictures of any kind upon public 
sidewalks or pavements, whether for advertis- 
ing purposes or otherwise. 


Protesting a State Administrative Order. Six 
cities in Iowa are making a test case on the 
validity of an order of the state executive coun- 
cil compelling them to construct sewage dis- 
posal plants. The six cities are Des Moines, 
Ottumwa, Ft. Dodge, Emmetsburg, Humboldt, 
and Estherville. 


Voluntary Co-operation of Local Units. The 
Des Moines, Iowa, city council has agreed to 
meet with three other local taxing bodies in a 
voluntary effort to correlate their tax actions. 
The three other bodies are the school board, 
county board of supervisors, and county hospi- 
tal trustees. 


Opening of a Municipal Subway. Newark, 
New Jersey, has opened service on its new 
$5,500,000 subway, which was constructed on 
the bed of the old Morris Canal. 


Municipal Bath for Infantile Paralysis. 
Albany, New York, has opened a municipal 
bath for the rehabilitation of citizens suffering 
from infantile paralysis. Transportation for 
the sixty or more cripples is provided daily by 
the Red Cross motor corps. The work is under 
the direction of the city’s health commissioners. 
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Motor Vehicle Accident Squads. Albany, 
New York, has established a special crash 
squad, to investigate on the scene all accidents, 
whether or not personal injury is involved. The 
squad is provided with a white, radio-equipped 
automobile, cameras, maps in blank, and other 
tacilities for accurate investigation. The city 
also maintains spot maps showing the location 
and frequency of accidents. 


Revival of Curfew. Nogales, Arizona, has 
revived its curfew law, abandoned more than a 
quarter of a century ago. At the stroke of 
nine each night the fire siren on the city hall 
building will blow three blasts, which is the 
signal for all children unaccompanied by their 
parents to go home. 


Employs Veterinarian. Little Rock, Arkansas, 
now employs a veterinarian to vaccinate dogs 
for the prevention of rabies when application is 
made for the annual dog license. The city pays 
75 cents for each dog vaccinated. 


Success With Two-Way Radio. The Detroit, 
Michigan, police department announces success 
in its efforts to develop a satisfactory two-way 
radio for prowl cars. Ten cars are now being 
equipped with sending and receiving sets. 


Typhoid Fever Honor Roll. Twenty-three 
cities appeared on the Honor Roll of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for passing the year 
1934 without a death from typhoid fever. 
Ninety-three cities are reported on yearly. 


Mechanizing Garbage Collection. Memphis, 
Tennessee, by replacing mules with trucks on 
one-third of its garbage collection routes is en- 
abling a crew of four negroes with one truck to 
do the work of five carts and will make pos- 
sible the closing of one crematory. 


Restoration of Salaries. San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, has adopted a 1935-36 salary schedule 
restoring full salaries aggregating $1,185,000 to 
city employees. 


Federation of Local Planning Boards. Plan- 
ning boards of eighteen cities and towns in Nor- 
folk County, Massachusetts, adjoining Boston, 
have formed an organization known as the 
Associated Planning Boards of Norfolk County, 
to promote co-operation in inter-community 
planning and to interchange ideas on municipal 
planning problems. 


Municipal Officials May Lobby. A recent 
California law permits cities and counties to 
send representatives at public expense to ses- 
sions of the legislature in an attempt to pass or 
to defeat legislation affecting such municipalities. 


Municipal Audit Requirement. Idaho now re- 
quires every incorporated city or village to have 
an independent audit at least once in every two 
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years, according to uniform specifications and a 
uniform contract prescribed by the State Bureay 
of Public Accounts. The Bureau must approve 
audit reports before final payment of fee by the 
county. 


Refunding Operations. Flint, Michigan, has 
refunded without an agent 93.5 per cent of the 
bonds included in its refinancing plan. 


Defeat of Tax Limit. Baltimore, Maryland, 
has defeated a proposed tax limitation by a vote 
of 86,301 to 50,279. 


Regulation of Dealers in Second-Hand Auto- 
mobiles. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, now requires 
second-hand automobile dealers to obtain licens- 
es and to make daily reports of transactions to 
police in an effort to stop the stolen car traffic. 


Restrictions on Itinerant Peddlers. El Paso, 
Texas, now prohibits itinerant peddlers, hawkers, 
and merchants from soliciting business from 
private residences, business establishments, and 
offices, but the ordinance does not apply to local 
business establishments or to farmers peddling 
their own products. 


Protecting Sewer Systems. Columbus taxes 
wells drilled for air cooling systems and, on ad- 
vice from its engineering department that the 
sewer system is menaced by air cooling plants 
using water of a high sulphuric content, provides 
that firms drilling wells must not allow such 
water to be boarded to the sewers but instead 
must drill another well and pump the water into 
it. 

Policemen’s Manual. Oakland, California, has 
issued a revised manual of instruction and 
guidance for city policemen. 


Welfare Workers in the Court. New Orleans, 
Louisiana, now assigns a member of its welfare 
department staff to courts of the city recorder 
to assist judges in deciding on cases of street 
begging brought before them. 


Recovering of Trolley Franchise. Yonkers, 
New York, has determined in council to recap- 
ture a trolley franchise issued in 1911 for fifty 
years with option of termination by the city at 
the end of twenty-five years on twelve months’ 
notice and payment by the city of fair value. 


Bus Contributions for Street Maintenance. 
Memphis, Tennessee, accepts 2 per cent of gross 
incomes of its new bus line as payment for 
maintaining pavement on bus route streets, and 
in addition the utility will pay the city for re- 
moving street car tracks in neutral strips. 


Economy in Recodification. Dallas, Texas, 
has secured legislative permission to recodify its 
ordinances without newspaper publication, there- 
by saving $20,000. 











